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in which Riva had placed a gun and some provisions, as if for a shooting
expedition. There they found that by some mistake the horses had not
been put into the coach, and the Queen had to wait with no more
shelter than the wall of a church. A harmless wayfarer took an interest
in the proceedings, and was summarily dealt with by Riva: he collided
with him as though by accident, and both men fell into the kennel; the
stranger retired to the inn to clean himself, and Riva, with his sailor's
disguise covered with mud, remained on watch. As the coach was passing
through the southern suburbs of London they heard a remark from a
bystander that the coach was full of papists and should be searched, but
they were not molested, and reached the yacht which was awaiting
them at Gravesend without incident. There was a considerable party on
the yacht, including the Duke and Duchess of Powis and Lady Strick-
land, one account says as many as twenty-three persons. Lauzun stood
over the captain for some time, to throw him into the sea if he proved
treacherous, but the captain said he was glad to perform this service
without reward; he begged, however, for the royal warrant (which he
supposed they had), so that he could transmit it to his descendants. The
only danger was from the two frigates which had been stationed in the
Thames estuary to intercept the Prince; these they evaded, though they
were at one time within hailing distance of one of them. Two of her
attendants were sick over the Queen, and her later account of the
voyage was, "It was a very sad voyage; I do not know how I survived it.
I left the King not knowing what would become of him, and I feared to
fall into the hands of our enemies". A courier had informed James of
the Queen's successful embarkation.

James had promised his Queen before she left England that he would
shortly join her in France. This promise resolved any lingering doubts
he may have still harboured in his mind. Everybody expected that he
would go. The Catholic camarilla and their Protestant associates had
been seized with panic. Petre was the first to leave: he took the oppor-
tunity of slipping away while James was at Salisbury, travelling in the
retinue of James's son-in-law, Lord Waldegrave, who had been ap-
pointed to the Paris Embassy in succession to Bevil Skelton, and taking
with him, in violation of the principles of his order, ''several great
chests" containing the material acquisitions of his unofficial and official
ministry; on December 3 Melfort left "with his family on a yacht";
all the Catholics, whether of the extreme or moderate party, were
reported to be "in the most cruel anguish, and they will count themselves
lucky if they escape a massacre". On the yth Sunderland went to
Holland; he was no longer in office, but he was held by the people to
have had a greater share in the misgovernment of the reign than anyone